








I give solemn warning to those who think 
that Hitler has been blocked and halted, that 
they are making a dangerous assumption. 
When , . . your enemy seems to be making 
slower progress than he did the year before, 
that is the very moment to strike with re- 
doubled force—to throw more energy into 
the job of defeating him—to end for all time 


the menace of world conquest, and thereby 
end all talk or thought of 
any peace founded on a 
compromise with  evil.— 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
in a Labor Day Address. 
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This week marks two important dates—beginning of a 
third year of world war and the ninth month of 1941. 
This was year in which Hitler made an unconditional 
promise of Victory to his wearying volk. Seems improb- 
able he can keep that promise, or even match the pros- 
pects of December, 1940. 

This does not imply a rosy future for allied forces. 
On the contrary. They face a foe desperate, daring, de- 
termined. The fiercest fighting is yet to come. But Britain 
has something now she has lacked since the dusk of 
Dunkirk—a fighting foothold on the corridor to the 
Continent. Tenuous and transient that foothold may be. 
But it is sufficient to sustain the spirit ; to provide psycho- 
logical vitamins for the vitals of fighting men. 


. . » — Commentators this week noted that 
Hitler is falling behind Napoleon’s schedule in 
invasion of Russia. Napoleon entered Russia 
June 24, 1812; Hitler, June 22, 1941. Napol- 
eon reached Moscow on September 14. Hitler, 
with a week to go, is more than 200 miles from 
goal. But Napoleon’s horsepower was hoofed, 
not hooded. Hitler is being slowed by supply 
difficulties and shortage of gasoline and oil. 








THE NEAR FUTURE: We must dissent from ma- 
jority who hold that physical attack on Turkey is im- 
minent. Hitler has merited respect for Turkish army 
(1,000,000 men), though it is true Turkey lacks adequate 
armament. Turks fought with Central Powers in last 
war and were perhaps Germany’s best allies. 

What we shall witness for next few weeks is powerful 
diplomatic putsch, to win Turkish support for Axis. It 
may succeed. Turkey prefers to cast lot with Britain, 
but cannot face Nazis without assurances of mechanical 
support. Much depends on American production. 


EASTERN FRONT: Both sides are forming lines 
which they hope will hold thru Winter. This does not 
mean cessation of hostilities. Don’t count too much on 
Russian weather. Study of records indicates heavy snows 
may not be expected until December. We anticipate Hit- 
ler will occupy Leningrad if he is willing to pay ghastly 
cost. We think Nazis will not take Moscow this year. 

As Winter sets in, heavy fighting may well swing to 
Ukraine (where Hitler can more readily get oil from 
Rumania). As we pointed out last week, Germans prob- 
ably will establish base on Black Sea and attack Caucasus 
via water route, with air support. This will not be simple. 
British are entering Caucasus thru Iran; will establish 
common front with Red army this side of Baku oil fields. 
If resistance proves tough—and if diplomacy fails— 
THEN Hitler may be obliged to fight Turkey for over- 
land route, which would yield great advantage of reach- 
ing oil wells from rear. 





OuolE 


prophesies... 


Japan faces gravest crisis in her history. 
She must move quickly—and doesn’t know 
which way to turn. 


Japanese statesmen would prefer to wait 
— role for which Japan has great genius. 
But British-American move, freezing credits 
and setting up embargoes, forces early ac- 
tion. Japan must sell her silk; must have 
our oil—or fight. Her economic and political 
plight is such that she can’t stand still. 


If Japan guesses wrong, she is doomed. 
She must side with the winner, or pay the 
penalty. Our guess: she will presently come 
to some form of “understanding” with U. S. 
and Britain. 


Japan will be in the war or out of the 
Axis in sixty days. 


BRITISH INVASION: Newspapers overplay 
British action in calling up new classes for military 
training. Doesn’t indicate early invasion effort on large 
scale. As equipment becomes available, Britain logically 
increases army, drafting women for factories (we told 
you last week to look for this). We suggested some time 
ago that Britain soon will take initiative in North Africa. 
Increased army plays part in that strategy. 

We do think it possible, perhaps probable, that Britain 
will go in for series of daring “grab-and-git” invasion 
raids, at carefully selected points on Continent. A few 
thousand men, transported by barges, and supported by 
adequate air power could do a good deal of damage to 
Nazi-controlled industries and military objectives. 


What about reported submarine attack on American 
destroyer? We doubt deliberate Hitler effort to force 
active American participation. Probably case of mistaken 
identity or submarine acting independently. Has been 
generally assumed that if American war vessels are at- 
tacked, they'll fight back. Would not necessarily lead to 
declared war on either side. We think war declaration 
will come from Axis, if and when they decide more is 


to be gained than lost. 


Publisher. 


“There'll be better 
morale in army if 
we get rid of lace 
panty interference.” 
So that’s the drawer 
back, eh? 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ALCOHOL—III Effects 

The famous St. Bernard dogs of the 
Alpine community, who once went 
forth with kegs of brandy in search 
of lost travelers, have reformed. They 
now carry tea, on advice of scientists 
who say that liquor only makes the 
freezing person. sicker.—JAMEs_ B. 
Pick, Dog World, 9-41. 


AMERICAN-BRITISH 
RELATIONS—Co-operation 

Washington, D. C., is rapidly form- 
ing the second capital of Great Brit- 
ain. The British have in Washing- 
ton today 25 commissions and mis- 
sions, all representative of His Majes- 
ty’s Government, with an estimated 
total of more than 4,000 employees 
and the number growing daily.—Busi- 
ness Week, 8-16-41. 


ARMY—Discipline 
Private “Pop” Johnson of Camp 
Blanding, Florida, tossed a note from 
a convoy in hopes that a pretty girl 
would retrieve it and act on his po- 
etically-worded suggestion. 
“I’m just a soldier, lonesome 
and blue. 
“You write me and I'll write 
you.” 
When he arrived at his destination 
a reply was waiting. 
“I received your note and 
since you’re blue, 
“Here’s two weeks K.P. cheer 
for you.” 
—signed by the lieutenant in com- 
mand.—Cincinnati Enquirer, 8-26-'41. 


BEAUTY—Appreciation 

A botanist in Scotland was scrutin- 
izing a common heather bell under 
his microscope. An old shepherd, cur- 


you on that?” 





“It is outrageous to impose the 
burden of this tax bill upon the 
citizens of this country without 
at least a sincere attempt to re- 
duce federal expenditures outside 
of essential emergency items.”— 
Sen. Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia. 

“ ” 

“I know from long experience 
how a soldier will growl and 
grumble and enjoy having an audi- 
ence to hear his hard-luck stories. 
It is an American trait and as old 
as the Army. But it is too bad 
that there are those who are try- 
ing to provoke this grumbling. 
These selectees are no’ ‘one- 
year’ patriots. Nor can we afford, 
in this crisis, to have a ‘one-year’ 
Army.’%—Lieut..Gen. Ben Le&ar, 
Commander of the 2nd Army. 

“ ” 

“Aid to Britain is just another 
relief program to extend and forti- 
fy the New Deal political ma- 
chine.”"—Joun R. Davis, Candi- 
date for Mayor, New York City. 

«“ ” 

“There is danger nowadays that 
Democracy will become a shuttle- 
cock word, battered around by 
strange people for strange pur- 
poses.”—LEON WHIPPLE, Survey 
Graphic. 





ious to know what was going on, was 
shown the beauty of the simple flower. 
He raised his head after a moment. 
“Mon, I wish ye had never shown it 
to me. I have trodden on so many 
of those beautiful things.’—Christian 
Herald, 9-41. 


CHILDREN—Psychology 

Let the children read the “funnies.” 
Comics provide the folklore of this 
modern age, declare psychiatrists. Sci- 
ence has found that children need the 
lurid, blood-and-thunder adventures of 
Superman, Buck Rogers, or Popeye, 
and their magic triumphs over space, 
time, and gravity. In the old fairy 
tales, the hero carried a wand. Today 
science is the wand of the comics. 

Psychiatrists place the need for 
greater magic in modern folklore at 
the door of our dangerous individual 
and social life. Following the funnies 
a child loses himself in the high ad- 
ventures of his comic-strip hero. Nor- 
mal and unbalanced children alike 
will find the working out of their own 
problems and the answers to their 
own puzzling questions of right and 
wrong in the fascinating story of their 
favorite characters.—Condensed from 
Science News Letter, 8-23-41. 


CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity is the only religion 
which is not negative; which always 
gives you something you must be or 
do. I had rather be a member of a 
Christian church than have any other 
honor in the world—Wma. Lyon 
Puevtprs, Emeritus Professor of Liter- 
ature, Yale University. 
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Britain’s Contribution 
By Davin LAWRENCE 
Someday the historians will come 


across a headline, “American Gold 
Saves Britain in 1941” and they will 
find it necessary, in the interest of 
truthfulness, to cross that out and 
write, “British Gold Saves America.” 

America’s aircraft production, in 
which President Roosevelt expressed 
pride the other day in his controversy 
with Senator Harry F. Byrd, would 
never have been as far along as it is 
except for British cash invested in 
American plants, American orders. 

Certainly, if America today has the 
beginnings of a substantial supply of 
aircraft, and if in July 1942 we reach 
the desired goal, it is because Britain, 
with her money, made it possible 
within the time limit. 

Back in 1939, when the war clouds 
were rising abroad, the Army and 
Navy were asking for increased ap- 
propriations from Congress for air- 
craft. . .. This would have given the 
American aircraft factories business 
to keep them going and expanding. 
But Congress was indifferent, and in 
April, 1940, when the American plants 
were moving into production and ful- 
filling huge orders with money sup- 
plied by the French gov't, the house 
of representatives authorized money 
for only 57 planes, and the senate 
moved it up by just nine more, to the 
“enormous” total of 66 planes. 

Later in the year, Congress came 
along with more orders, but the 
American aircraft industry would have 
collapsed if it had waited for its own 
gov’t. When in the summer of 1940, 
France surrendered, the British gov’t 
took over French contracts and guar- 
anteed to pay for their fulfillment. 

It is on the basis of these funds 
that the American aircraft program 
has gotten as far as it has. Experts 
estimate that, but for this timely aid, 
the capacity of our aircraft industry 
would not now be much more than 
half of what it is—Condensed from 
Mr. Lawrence’s syndicated column, 
Today in Washington. 


COMMUNISM 


No soul? No surrender!—The Nazis 
admit that there is no chance that the 
morale of the Red Army will break 
“because all the prerequisites of such 
a collapse are lacking.” They complain 
that “communist education and na- 
tional administration for the last 
twenty years have killed the souls of 
all Russians.”"—‘Hammer Blows,” 
Weekly People, 8-23-41. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJEC- 
TORS 


They’re having no fun—these lads 
who dodge army service on scruples. 
As in first World War, their lot is 
in many ways harder than that of 
draftees. Some are in specially-con- 
structed camps; others occupy build- 
ings abandoned by CCC. All must put 
in 40 hours a week at hard manual 
labor. 

There are now about 1200 of these 
boys, known in army parlance as 
“conchies.” Dep’t of Agriculture now 
has plan to form “work battalions” of 
these men, to be used in producing 
foud. Battalions to be shifted wher- 
ever there is acute labor shortage on 
farms. 

In first World War, objectors were 
under direct army discipline. Now the 
19 camps are set up and operated by 
three religious sects—Mennonites (in- 
cluding Amish), Society of Friends 
(Quakers) and Church of Brethren 
(Dunkards). Though engaged in im- 
proving Federal or State properties, 
objectors receive no compensation; in- 
deed, those whose families have means 
must pay $35 per month for mainten- 
ance. If the man or his family is un- 
able to pay, money is provided from 
funds raised by these religious groups. 
From his maintenance money, each 
man receives $1.50 per month for per- 
sonal expenses. 

There is no rule against smoking 
—but no one smokes. No drinking, of 
course. There are no dances, social 
contacts or motion pictures, A 15-min- 
ute devotional period is held in chapel 
each morning, with religious services 
on Wednesday evening and on Sun- 
day. 

Not infrequently, the objector asks, 
after a few weeks, to be transferred 
to the ease and comfort of an army 
camp! 


CRITICISM 


If everybody would only take his 
own medicine this country would soon 
be both well and strong.—Pathfinder, 
8-16-41. 


DEFENSE—Aluminum 


A 15-ounce aluminum plaque bear- 
ing the likeness of Germany’s dictator 
was found in the home of a German 
in Seattle, Washington, and turned 
over to the national defense committee 
to go towards defeating the man it 
commemorated. 


DEFENSE—Economy 


“Take a carload and chip in on the 
gas” is a policy now backed by Can- 
adian insurance companies who here- 
tofore frowned on idea. To save gaso- 
line persons riding to and from work 
are urged to pool their cars, driving 
only one where four or five were used 


formerly. 
“e ” 


Gasoline can be saved if the public 
will carry home their smal] parcel 
purchases. Retail establishments giv- 
ing delivery service are studying the 
problem of how to cut down delivery 


costs.—Financial Post, Canada, 8-16- 
"41. 
DEFENSE—Sacrifices 


This shows you how terrible war is. 
Next year or maybe the year after 
you won't be able to have a golf club 
head-tailored exactly to your taste. 
Coming right after the Washington 
taboo on _ white-walled automobile 
tires—you know that little touch of 
swank the station-wagon set likes to 
affect—life just won’t be worth living. 
Let’s all go to the Virgin Islands and 
forget about everything.—Joz Wu- 
LIAMS, Scripps-Howard Sports writer. 


DEFENSE—Safeguards 

Bombs have always been a problem, 
but now, with increasing defense ef- 
forts we must add to the activities 
of arsonist, killer and racketeer, the 
efforts of saboteur and spy. 

Probably Newark, New Jersey’s 
Alien, Radical and Bomb Squad, oper- 
ating under Dept. of Public Safety 
has done more constructive research 
than any similar group. We quote 
from aé_ recent widely distributed 
poster: 

If you find a suspicious looking 
package: 

Keep calm 

Do not touch 

Consider the protection of life 
first—clear surrounding area of all 
persons. 

DON’T put in water; don’t 
throw a stream of water on it; don’t 
use fire extinguisher. 


Notify Police! 


qu a 
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ECONOM Y—German 

German economy is based on the 
concept that war is a nation’s natural 
state. It is not a question of how 
much of nat’l resources can be de- 
voted to war, but of how little must 
be diverted to non-war purposes to 
keep the nation alive. ... 


If Germany is not decisively de- 
feated, we cannot count on peace again 
in our generation.—Basit C. WALKER, 
“America’s Destiny,” Current History, 
6-41. 


EDUCATION—Religious 


In his million dollar bequest of 1890 
John D. Rockefeller stipulated that 
the Baptist Union Theological Semi- 
nary become on organic part of the 
proposed University of Chicago. Two 
years later the seminary became the 
university’s divinity school. In true 
religious style, the union was consum- 
mated in a marriage ceremony, con- 
cluded by the chairman of the Board 
of Trustees with: 


“And now, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the committee of ar- 
rangements, I declare this union con- 
sumated. What God hath per- 
mitted John D. Rockefeller to join to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.”— 
Tower Topics, University of Chicago. 





London Labors 


Where did we get the idea at 
home that the British are slow and 
lethargic? Churchill never leaves 
10 Downing Street before midnight. 
Beaverbrook manages to get along 
nicely on five hours’ sleep. Bevin 
leaves for his office at 5:30 every 
morning. The hectic pace our 
American business men are sup- 
posed to lead seems snail-like along- 
side these dynamos over here.— 
QUENTIN War Corres- 
pondent for Collier’s, Guest-Column- 
ing for Walter Winchell. 


REYNOLDS, 











EFFORT 


The man who tries to do something 
and fails is infinitely better off than 
the one who tries to do nothing and 
succeeds.—Lovuis ALLEN MESSENGER. 


FAILURE 


Failures are divided into two classes 
—those who thought and never did, 
and those who did and never thought. 
—JOHN CHARLES SALAK. 


You Can’t do Business With Hitler 


—DoveLas Mitter, Commercial At- 
tache’ at Berlin from 1925-1939. (Lit- 
tle, Brown $1.50). 

This is an answer to those indus- 
trialists who hold that even though 
Hitler dominates Europe, Asia and 
Africa, we can maintain the solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere and “do 
business” with the German War. Lord. 

It is a clear unimpassioned and re- 
markably well-documented answer 
from the man who, as Commercial At- 
tache’ at Berlin, tried for 14 years 
to further American industrial in- 
terests in Naziland. 

In stark and unmistakable terms, 
Mr. Miller presents the frank and 
frightening formula of the Master 
Race: Pauperize Europe; pulverize 
Asia; colonize Africa; subsidize South 
America, and ostracize the United 
States. His picture of the world-wide 
Nazi Slave State is diabolical in its 
detail. A nightmare which America 
may yet have to feed, or fend—if Brit- 
ain falls. 

We cannot hope to do business with 
Hitler, says Mr. Miller, because, first 
and foremost, there is no sound basis 
for normal trade relations. “The 
Nazis hate the United States more 
poisonously than any other country. 
Our very existence disproves their 
racial and economic theories... . 
Above all, we alone possess the loot 
which would make world conquest 
worth while.” 

A second reason, the author points 
out, is that the Nazis patently do not 
believe in fair dealing. The book re- 
lates numberless instances to prove 
this point, not the least significant of 
which is a quotation from Hitler’s 
own newspaper: “Justice and good- 
nature should be limited to one’s own 
people.” Mr. Miller emphasizes the 
point that totalitarianism is by nature 
parasitic and predatory. It cannot live 
by its own resources, but must forever 
consume the wealth of its neighbors. 

A totalitarian Europe, according to 
the pattern Mr. Miller forsees, would 
operate its economy thru highly or- 
ganized central control. We should not 
be able to negotiate agreements with 
individual firms, but would be obliged 





to deal according to regulations laid 
down by arbitrary dictators. “The 
Nazis believe in 100 per cent or noth- 
ing—100 per cent for them and noth- 
ing for us would be the usual arrange- 
ment.” There is no such thing, we are 
told, as having purely economic rela- 
tions with a totalitarian state. Every 
business deal carries with it political, 
military, social and propaganda im- 
plications. 








In order to save something from 
German holdings, American com- 
panies have had to accept merchan- 
dise salable only at considerable 
loss. Examples: 8,000,000 mouth 
organs which an oil company got, 
and a live hippopotamus taken by 
a motion picture firm. 








Not the least disconcerting aspect 
of Hitler’s tactics, we are reminded, 
is that no one can find out his final 
terms. All nations or groups that have 
made agreements with the Nazis up 
to the present, have found that these 
simply led to the making of new agree- 
ments on harsher terms. “There is no 
final limit to what Hitler may demand 
from his victims.” 

With an earnestness that is infec- 
tious, Douglas Miller insists that the 
scientific slave state on a world-wide 
scale is not a bad dream, but a re- 
ality that is taking shape before our 
very eyes; that, undeterred, our en- 
emies will presently have under their 
flag—and under their thumb—80 to 
90 per cent of the human race. “Ameri- 
can citizens who venture into Asia, 
Europe or Africa will do so at their 
peril.” 

“Any attempt from outside Europe 
to release the defeated peoples” we 
are told “will have to come before 
this system gets really under way. 
That means it will have to come as a 
part of the present war.” 

And if we fail to act in time? Then, 
in Mr. Miller’s view, there shall fol- 
low over the long future a general 
policy of undeclared war between our 
free world and Hitler’s slave empire. 
“America would pass from a civilized 
era into a long night of siege.” 
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News of the New 


AVIATION: City College of New 
York has begun series of tests to find 
drugs that will help aviators’ altitude 
troubles. Study sponsored by National 
Research council. Tank, completed 
with WPA money, simulates flight 
conditions up to 12,000 feet. Half-a- 
dozen drugs will be tested in allevi- 
ating difficulties described as mental, 
nervous, digestive. One of many avia- 
tion researches throughout country, 
each attacking special problem in mil- 
itary flying. 





INDUSTRY: Explosive rivets (Du- 
Pont) now being manufactured in com- 
mercial quantities. A high explosive 
is secreted in cavity at end of shank. 
Heat applied to rivet head by electric 
gun detonates charge. Explosion ex- 
pands charged end of shank, forming 
“blind” head and setting rivet. Whole 
operation performed from one side. 
Advantages: greater ease; speed. 
Workman can set 15, 20 a minute, as 
against 2 to 4 by present method. Ex- 
plosive charge controlled so expansion 
may be held in limit of 20/1000th of 
inch. Great possibilities in airplane 
industry. 


“ ” 


INVENTION: Revolutionary new 
way to make color movies announced 
in Berlin last week. Films are plain 
black and white. They are taken with 
an ordinary camera, developed in 
usual way, and thrown on screen with 
a standard projector. Secret is in two 
lenses—one fitted on the camera, the 
other on projector. Lens that takes 
picture is divided into four sections— 
each a different color. It takes four 
pictures, superimposing them on film 
with slight offset of each image. Effect 
of color filters is to give each picture 
a different depth of blacks and whites. 
For projection, of course, similar four- 
section lens casts four images on 
movie screen, superimposed to make 
single perfect image. Colors are strik- 
ingly natural, since they are mixed 
in the beam of light that casts the 
pictures on the screen. 


In Switzerland, a fire alarm has 
been invented that sounds signal at 
faintest whiff of burning; adjusted to 
ignore burning tobacco. Swiss also 
announce a burglar alarm which oper- 
ates like a seismograph, from vibra- 
tions of intruder’s steps. 


HEALTH 


Nearly all the people coming to a 
certain sanitarium for treatment were 
under the impression that they were 
completely run down. They soon 
learned differently. At the first weekly 
lecture, the doctor bluntly told them 
that they were all wound up, and could 
do little until they realized this con- 
dition and relaxed. If we periodically 
allow ourselves to become “run down,” 
then Nature is given the necessary 
leeway to work properly in readjust- 
ing and balancing the system.—York 
Trade Compositor. 


HEALTH—English 


Britain is healthier today than in 
1914. As a consequence Britain is far 
better equipped to stand the strain 
of war than it was in 1914.—Dr. 
Cuar_Les Hitt, deputy secretary of the 
British Medical Association. 


HONESTY—Example 

When a soda pop machine was in- 
stalled in the police station of a small 
Missouri town, it was felt that thirsty 
policemen would deposit many a 
nickel during the warm summer 
months and net the department’s 
flower fund a nice profit. The first 
time the machine was opened it 
yielded eighteen coins: six of them 
were slugs.—Scribner’s Commentator, 
9-41. 


HOUSEKEEPING— 
In Wartime 

The war has made many women 
over here (England) not only give 
far more time and trouble to their 
housekeeping, but find far more pleas- 
ure in it. There is the immediate satis- 
faction of solving the problem of how 
to make most of the present limited 
choice. . . . Altogether housekeeping 
is a far more lively and entertaining 
business than it was in the days when, 
having forgotten to plan the dinner, 
we telephoned for half a dozen chops 
ond opened a tin of peaches. And this 
pleasure is a sort to scare off the 
Nazis—“Look what a good dinner 
we're having in spite of the war.’— 
JaNET ApAM Situ, “The British 
Housewife,” Britain Today. 


MEDICINE—Progress 


A few years ago a workman’s thumb 
began to ache. Doctors treating him 
found that a needle-like spray of oil 
from the high pressure line of a Diesel 
engine had penetrated the finger, 
painlessly and without harming the 
flesh. When the thumb was lanced, a 
quantity of oil was discovered ad- 


jacent to the bone, which was released 
and the finger soon healed. 

With this finding, research doctors 
have been working on a gun which 
will literally shoot a quantity of med- 
icine under high pressure (9,000 Ibs. 
per square inch) to a particular in- 
ternal region, without harming the 
tissues penetrated. — Pathfinder, 
8-23-41. 


NAVY 


Many years ago, before radio was 
used successfully for navigation dur- 
ing foggy weather, the ship’s captain 
would command an approach as close 
to land as possible. Then the ship’s 
name would be megaphoned to the 
shore and by this method it would be 
guided to the harbor. 

One day the ship Ahoy was in this 
predicament. Oddly enough the people 
on shore noticed that the call, “Ship, 
Ahoy!” carried farthest and more 
clearly than any other ship’s name. 
Thus we now use “Ship Ahoy” in our 
ship’s call—Navy News, 8-15-41. 


NAZISM 


The Nazi battle cry—‘We are ready 
to carry the torch of civilization to 
all those countries which are still 
groaning under the yoke of Liberty.” 
—JvuLius STREICHER. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


The “new order” German Nazis are 
trying to establish in Europe is not 
going over so well in Croatia, former 
province of Yugoslavia. When the Ger- 
mans overran that country, they gave 
the Croatians their “freedom,” and 
saved them the trouble of picking a 
ruler of their own by appointing the 
Italian Duke of Spoleto as their king. 
That happened months ago but the 
Duke has never even crossed the bor- 
der into Croatia to set up his king- 
dom. He’d rather be a live Duke than 
a dead King. — Capper’s Weekly, 
8-23-'41. 


PARENT-CHILD RELA- 

TIONS 

“If anyone is going to be called a 
sissy around this neighborhood, I 
want our boys on the side that is do- 
ing the calling!”—BrL_LamMy PARTRIDGE, 
quoting his Father, in Big Family 
(Whittlesly House, $2.75). 


RECREATION 

In the nation’s 3,500 shooting gal- 
leries, business is not only booming— 
it’s boom-booming. Operators report 
best patronage since the World War. 


-) 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Report card days are back again! 
Selectees training under a Fort Dix 
lieutenant in charge of an anti-tank 
battalion are marked according to 
their showings as “promising” or 
“satisfactory” students and the rating 
sent home to mon and dad. 





Soldiers’ Pay 

Listen, soldiers, you are in the 
highest paid big army in the world. 
You get $21 the first four months, 
then $30 for the next eight, then 
$40 thereafter. The average, fur- 
nished me by the war department, 
is $35 now. The British tommy gets 
$23.55 on the average; the Italian 
65 cents a month minimum, the 
conscript French did get $1.05 a 
month minimum, but they get noth- 
ing now since they lost. Hitler’s 
famed soldier gets an average of 
$6 a month; Russians $11.77; the 
Japanese $4.65. 

Only nation which pays its sol- 
diers more is Canada—average 
about $36 (considering deprecia- 
tion of their currency against ours) 
with allowances for wives and de- 
pendents. But Canada has to sup- 
port an army only fraction the size 
of ours. Paut MALLon, in his Syndi- 
cated Column. 











VIRTUE 

If our good deeds were immedi- 
ately and invariably rewarded, then 
virtue would become a racket.—WatL- 
TER T. WHITE. 


W AR—Prisoners 


German prisoners captured and held 
in British internment camps not only 
continue to be paid, but, since the 
rate is fixed by international agree- 
ment at the scale of the fighting forces 
holding them, they will draw more 
money from the English than they 
did from the Nazis.—Look, 9-9-'41. 


WAR—Religion 


I think the war we are preparing 
to fight may be necessary—at least 
it now seems inescapable, but I am 
still reluctant to join the movement 
to dress it up in sacred garments. If 
we must set forth to slaughter our 
fellow mortals let us do so as sinful 
but honest men, not as hypocrites cry- 
ing out for aid to the Source of all 
Goodness. The individual soldier must 
be strengthened and uplifted by pray- 
er—I believe sincerely that God walks 


American Scene 


The RAF Meets America: The Royal 
Air Force cadets in training at Amer- 
icus, Georgia astonish the natives, and 
the natives astonish the RAF cadets. 

The boys from Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Glasgow, London and Oxford, 
who are here learning to fight the 
Nazi in the sky, can’t quite associate 
Americus with the America they had 
pictured to them in the movies. They 
expected skyscrapers. And Americus 
is still a bit excited over the new 
four-story bank building. They looked 
forward to night clubs of unbelievable 
luxury and gayety. Americus dances 
to the nickels dropped in a juke box. 
They thrilled to the thought of com- 
ing to a land where there was an 
heiress on every corner. Americus 
girls go in for ginghams and curtseys 
and blushes. 

Americus didn’t know just what to 
expect when it launched its aviation 
training school for RAF flyers, but it 
had sort of hoped that dukes and 
earls and other assorted peers, with 
dashing uniforms and court manners, 
would make their little town as gay 
as Mayfair. 

The cadets and the citizens are now 
in the process of getting adjusted to 
one another. 

I talked to an Americus lady, mis- 
tress of a house that has stood so 
long the termites in the white pillars 
stop gnawing when “Dixie” is played. 
She was asked by the pastor of her 
church to have some of the English 





boys in for Sunday dinner, and grac- 
iously agreed. 

“When fried chicken was served” 
she said, “and the boys tried to man- 
age it with their knives and forks, I 
suggested that they use their fingers. 
When corn on the cob was served, 
they asked how they should eat it. 
Again I told them to take it in their 
fingers. Dear me, they did give me 
such startled looks!” 

The main reason for the RAF 
schools in this country is this: Train- 
ing ships must necessarily be easy 
to handle—and slow. The trainers 
have a top speed of 100 m. p. h. This 
makes them easy prey for enemy fight- 
ing ships. Put 40 or 50 helpless train- 
ing ships in the air in England, and 
one Messerschmidt, with a speed of 
350 or 400 miles an hour, could de- 
stroy them in five minutes. Given thé 
location of a training school, a Ger- 
man flyer could destroy an entire class 
in one attack. 

So, to protect the fledgings, Eng- 
land sends them thousands of miles 
from any danger. They work from 
5:30 A. M., to 9:30 P. M. Over peace- 
ful farms they learn the art of war- 
fare in the clouds. They dogfight over 
cotton fields; drop imaginary bombs 
on smokehouses and chicken coops. 

“It’s a shame the world can’t be 
this quiet and happy” a big Scot from 
Glasgow said, “But perhaps it will be 
if we can clean up the Jerries.”— 
Henry McLemore, in his Syndicated 
Column. 


at his side and that the Everlasting 
Arms cradle him wherever he fights. 
But armed nations commit a sacrilege 
when they pronounce God their ally, 
and ask His help for material am- 
bitions.—Mrs. Water Fercuson in 
her Syndicated Column, A Woman's 
Viewpoint. 


WAR—Superstitions 


“Here is wisdom. Let him that has 
understanding count the numbers of 
the beast for it is the number of a 
man and his number is six hundred 
three score and _ six.”—Revelation, 
xiii, 17. 

“ ” 

This is the famous “mark of the 

beast” verse of the Bible. It has been 


referred to many times when the 
“mark” has been placed upon world 
figures, especially in times of world 
revolutions and wars. 


Nobody knows where it originated, 
but numerous persons are now telling 
how Adolf Hitler has come in for his 
“mark.” As discussed the “mark” falls 
upon Hitler in a comparatively simple 
way. 


The plan is this: 


Use the English alphabet, giving the 
number 100 to the letter “A,” 101 to 
“B” and so on through the 26 letters. 


It will be found that the letters 
“H-I-T-L-E-R” will be 107, 108, 119, 
111, 104, and 117, totaling 666—‘“six 
hundred three score and six.” 





ROM 
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| will Hang This on Balboa 
By Joun M. SIpDALyi 





John M. Siddall, familiarly known 
as “Sid,” was perhaps the dean of the 
“perpendicular pronoun” editors in 
that fabulous era when the Twentieth 
Century was yet adolescent. He didn’t 
invent the upper-case I, but used it 
with telling effect. To Siddall goes 
much credit in vitalizing the AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE, for which he wrote a 
new kind of editorial—bright, read- 
able, mildly inspirational. 





The other night I read that Balboa 
had discovered the Pacific ocean 403 
years ago. At first I swallowed the 
statement. But the moment I began 
to think it over I experienced an in- 
ward chuckle. Don’t we know—if we 
stop to consider—that the Pacific 
ocean was discovered and forgotten 
by countless generations before Bal- 
boa was born? Instead of being the 
first, Balboa was among the last to 
discover the Pacific. 

We are wonderful creatures, we hu- 
man beings, when we give way to the 
ego that is in us. We imagine that the 
whole earthly show began with us, 
and that it is going to end with us. 
We think our experiences are new, pe- 
culiar and exclusive. If our teeth ache, 
we say that our teeth are especially 
sensitive. If we shiver on a cold day 
we say that nobody ever suffers with 
the cold as we do. 

Yes, we like the feeling that we are 
the first—the only onlys—the favored 
few. We never get it into our heads 
that the earth is a very old apartment 
—inhabited by untold generations of 
tenants, each of which repaints and 
repapers the place in an effort to prove 
that it owns the premises. 

And yet this wonderful ego is the 
only thing we have worth possessing. 
If your name is Henry Smith, the 
fates might well have said: 

“Now, Henry, remember that there 
is nothing new in the world but you. 
All the rest is old. Here are old 
grease-stained blocks for you to play 
with—the old ideas and the old facts 
—which billions of men have built into 
structures which bore the stamp of 
their own individuality. Build, Henry, 
build! But above all, put yourself into 
the work. Don’t imitate. Your only 
chance is to be yourself. What you do 
is the best that you can contribute. 
You can’t add anything to the show 
but Henry Smith. Make sure that you 
really add him.” 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The principal, telling his students 
about the forthcoming final examina- 
tions, wound up by saying, “I want 
you all to do your very best, if only 
for the honor of the dear old school. 
Questions are already in the hands 
of the printer. Now, are there any 
questions?” “Yes, sir,” piped up one 
voice, “Who’s the printer?’—School 
Management. 


“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 
PAUL DE KruIF 


McTavish had taken up riding, 
and he was going into it with all 
the thoroughness of his race. He 
had completed his outfit except 
for one thing, and this he set out 
to purchase. He strode into the 
harness store with the self-assur- 
ance of a veteran and asked for 
one spur. 

“One spur!” exclaimed the clerk. 
“But we never sell a single spur. 
They come in pairs, and if you 
want them for horseback riding 
you will have to have two.” 

“Coom, lad, I dinna need but one 
spur. If I can get the right side 
of the hoorse a-goin’, the left side 
weel coom right along.” 


“I don’t think that man upstairs 
likes to hear Johnnie play his drum, 
but he’s certainly tactful about it.” 

“Why?” 

“This afternoon he gave Georgie a 
knife and asked him if he knew what 
was inside the drum.” 


“ ” 


An Irishman carrying a large sack 
of potatoes along a lonely road was 
overtaken by a man driving a horse 
and cart. 

The driver offered Pat a lift, which 
he gladly accepted, but still kept the 
sack of potatoes on his back. The 
driver told him to put them down in 
the cart. 

“Sure,” Pat replied, “I’m thankful 
for the lift ye give me, but I don’t 
want ye to be burdened with the 
‘taters as well.”—Tit Bits. 


A dispute arose between two hearty 
Scots, Campbell and MacLean, con- 
cerning the antiquity of their respec- 
tive families. MacLean would not per- 
mit Campbell to claim a family tree 
as ancient as his own, contending that 
the history of his own forebearers 
went back to the beginning of the 
world. 

“What 
Campbell. 

“Pooh you and your flood,” replied 
MacLean. “My clan was before the 
flood.” 

“I have not read in the Bible,” said 
Campbell, “of the name of MacLean 
going into Noah’s Ark.” 

“Noah’s Ark,” snorted MacLean, 
“Whoever heard of a MacLean that 
had not a boat of his own?—Wall 
Street Journal. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


about the flood,” asked 


Pat turned up in the office one 
morning with a large tear in the 
sleeve of his coat. 

“Look here Pat,” 
“Why don’t 
mended?” 

“Faith,” replied Pat, “not Oi. A 
hole may be the result iv an accident, 
but sure a patch is a sartin sign 
of poverty. 


said his _ boss, 
you get that hole 
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